'Ah!'
cYouVe never seen Miss Wilcox, Frieda. How absurdly
matrimonial you are!'
'But sister to that Paul?'
'Yes.'
'And to that Charles,' said Mrs Munt with feeling. 'Oh,
Helen, Helen, what a time that was!'
Helen laughed. 'Meg and I haven't got such tender
hearts. If there's a chance of a cheap house, we go for
it.'
'Now look, Frau Liesecke, at my niece's train. You see,
it is coming towards us - coming, coming; and, when it
gets to Corfe, it will actually go through the downs, on which
we are standing, so that, if we walk over, as I suggested,
and look down on Swanage, we shall see it coming on the
other side. Shall we?'
Frieda assented, and in a few minutes they had crossed
the ridge and exchanged the greater view for the lesser.
Rather a dull valley lay below, backed by the slope of the
coastward downs. They were looking across the Isle of
Purbeck and on to Swanage, soon to be the most important
town of all, and ugliest of the three. Margaret's train
reappeared as promised, and was greeted with approval
by her aunt. It came to a standstill in the middle distance,
and there it had been planned that Tibby should meet her,
and drive her, and a tea-basket, up to join them.
'You see,' continued Helen to her cousin, 'the Wilcoxes
collect houses as your Victor collects tadpoles. They have,
one, Ducie Street, two, Howards End, where my great
rumpus was; three, a country seat in Shropshire; four,
Charles has a house in Hilton; and five, another near
Epsom; and six, Evie will have a house when she marries,
and probably a pied-a-terre in the country - which makes
seven. Oh yes, and Paul a hut in Africa makes eight. I wish
we could get Howards End. That was something like a dear
little house! Didn't you think so, Aunt Juley?'
* I had too much to do, dear, to look at it,' said Mrs Munt,
with a gracious dignity. 'I had everything to settle and ex-
plain, and Charles Wilcox to keep in his place besides. It